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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 



MISSIONS 



The Laymen's Missionary Movement 

According to the Ccmgregationalist and 
Christian World of February 4, 1915, the 
laymen's missionary movement is making 
and carrying out plans for another nation- 
wide series of great conventions. These 
meetings will follow the general lines of 
those held six years ago, with new features 
suggested by conditions as they obtain in 
the world today. 

The interests of both home and foreign 
missions will be presented. 

The record of the laymen's work has 
been most encouraging. It is largely due 
to their activities that a steady increase in 
missionary giving has been maintained 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

The total for last year in these two coun- 
tries reached not less than $35,000,000.00. 

Turkey and Mission Schools 

We learn from the Christian Endeavour 
World of February n that the Turkish 
government has recently issued repressive 
measures which will seriously affect the 
mission schools in that country. Schools 
already in existence are now compelled to 
submit their program for the approval of 
the authorities; all teaching must be in the 
Turkish language; and it is forbidden to 
give religious instruction to any except 
those of the denomination and religion of 
the school. 

The existence of medical institutions, 
pharmacies, hospitals, and children's 
asylums is made to "depend upon the 
imperial firman." 

It is evident that the ruling party in 
Turkey is determined to root out foreign 
educational influence, since it is also for- 
bidden to found any new medical institu- 
tions under foreign educational, religious, 
and benevolent societies. 



Canadian Baptists in India 

The Missionary Review of the World for 
February announces the fortieth anniversary 
of the founding, by the Canadian Baptists, 
of their Telegu Mission in India. It was 
in March, 1874, that Rev. John McLaurin, 
D.D., and his wife landed in the city of 
Cocanada, and upon the foundation which 
they laid a flourishing mission has been 
built up. 

Besides conducting a number of well- 
equipped educational institutions they now 
have 22 mission stations, 89 missionaries, 
64 churches, and 22,000 adherents. Since 
the opening of the mission over 16,000 
converts have been baptized on profession 
of faith. 

Missionary Progress in China 

A review of the progress Christianity has 
made in China appears in the January num- 
ber of the International Review of Missions. 
Two generations ago the most striking 
thing about Protestant missions was the 
fact that they were isolated and individual- 
istic. Now Christian missions have taken 
the lead of the home church in friendly 
co-operation. Indeed co-operation was 
forced on the denominations by conditions 
on the foreign field, particularly by the uni- 
versal wreckage following the Boxer up- 
rising. The province of Szechuan, where 
the Church of England, American and 
Canadian Methodists, American Baptists, 
and English Friends have united, furnishes 
a type of union in advance of anything else 
in China. The organization of provincial 
federation councils is a different type of 
progress which has made the work more 
efficient. Missionaries are also coming to 
realize that if mission schools and colleges 
are to be effective and to hold their own 
with the government schools, it can be only 
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through union schools. Thorough edu- 
cational union from kindergarten to uni- 
versity is now the ideal. Plans are now on 
foot for the planting of a few union uni- 
versities of the highest grade in strategic 
positions in different parts of China. 

While the numerical value of the Chris- 
tian church is as yet slight compared with 
the total population of China, the Christian 
church exerts an influence out of all pro- 
portion to its numbers. Among the farmer 
class appear men of sturdy character and 
integrity, while the number of graduates of 
mission schools occupying prominent posi- 
tions in public life is steadily increasing. 
The ultimate aim of the combined mission- 
ary effort is the establishment of an indi- 
genous Chinese church. 

The most advanced step taken by the 
Protestant missionaries is the appointment 
of the China Continuation Committee com- 
posed of sixty-five experts, one-third of 
them Chinese, from widely differing 
branches of the Christian church. Its 
principal lines of activity are, first, a prep- 
aration for a scientific survey of the whole 
field occupied by the Protestant mission 
force with a view to more increased co- 
operation; and secondly, the promotion of 
a general advance evangelistic movement 
over all China. With a view to carrying 
out this plan Rev. A. L. Warnchius has 
been appointed national evangelist. 

Pan-Islamiam and the War 

When Italy's suzerainty was recognized 
in Tripoli and the Balkan States threatened 
to drive the Turk away from Europe, the 
younger generation of Indian Moslems was 
aroused against the supposed sympathy of 
England. When, however, the Sultan of 
Turkey declared war against England and 
proclaimed a holy war, the Moslem subjects 
of King George rallied to the British throne 
with a remarkable unanimity, thus sur- 
prising the wire-pullers in Berlin. The 
same field hospital which was sent to 



Turkey during the Balkan War was offered 
by the Moslems of Delhi for the Indian 
expeditionary force in France. The All- 
India Moslem League gave expression to 
a deep-rooted loyalty, and soon Indian 
troops composed largely of Mohammedan 
sepoys began the conquest of the lower 
region of the Euphrates and later repulsed 
the Turkish army that attempted to attack 
the Suez Canal. This shows that the Sultan 
of Constantinople does not have the reli- 
gious influence he was supposed to wield. 
This war may be an important element in 
the evolution of Islam from a political into 
a purely social and ethnographical religion. 

The Open Door in China 

One cannot read Mr. George Sherwood 
Eddy's article "The Wide-open Door in 
China," in the March number of the Mis- 
sionary Review of the World, without the 
conviction that there is indeed a religious 
awakening of tremendous import in the 
republic of China, or without a solemn sense 
of the obligation of a great Christian nation 
toward another that is actually seeking and 
welcoming the preacher of Christian truth. 

Perhaps the most significant thing in Mr. 
Eddy's report of his recent visit to thirteen 
of China's principal cities is that government 
officials, business men, and students are 
now eagerly listening to the gospel message 
and are in large numbers yielding them- 
selves to Christ. Everywhere Mr. Eddy 
found an enthusiastic hearing among these 
classes. Yuan Shih Kai, the president of 
the republic, was not only tolerant but 
cordial, provincial governors were inter- 
ested and in some cases were converted, 
heads of state universities gave him the 
heartiest support, and as for the students, 
their meetings addressed by Mr. Eddy 
averaged 3,000 every night. 

At Amoy, a commercial port city, Mr. 
Eddy found 8,000 men of the educated and 
merchant classes who had signed appli- 
cations for admission to hear him speak. 
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Mr. Eddy makes a plea to the Christians 
of America that this tide of opportunity in 
China be taken at its flood. 

"Was there ever a time when the leaders 
of a nation of four hundred millions, one 
quarter of the human race, after four 
thousand years of preparation, after a 
hundred years of missionary work, were 
so open to the gospel of Christ as in China 
today? .... The door is wide open but 
the opportunity may pass." 

Foreign Missionary Statistics for 
the British Isles 

The March number of the Missionary 
Review of the World furnishes an exceedingly 
instructive table of foreign missionary 
statistics for the British Isles in 1914. The 
figures are gathered by Rev. S. B. Rohold, 
Toronto, Canada. 

The name of each society, its date of 
organization, the nature and place of its 
activities have been gathered in one com- 
prehensive chart. The perusal of figures 
is not usually an interesting occupation, and 
it is a rather formidable array with which 
this table confronts us, but if, with the help 
of a sympathetic imagination, their message 
is rightly read, the student of missions will 
find in them, in as compact a form as could 
possibly be presented, the results of a little 
more than a century of missionary achieve- 
ment in the British Isles. 

Of the one hundred and two societies 
tabulated, six only had their origin in the 
eighteenth century, and five in the twentieth, 
and thus the chart records, for the most part, 
the progress of the nineteenth century. 

Of those founded in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the earliest is the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, in 1701. 

The Moravians organized a society in 
London in 1732, but nearly a century 
elapsed before another distinctively British 
society was formed; this was the historic 
Baptist Missionary Society, founded in 
1792. 



The chief organizations formed since 
the opening of the present century are the 
Sudan United Mission in 1904, the Con- 
tinuation Committee of the World's Mis- 
sionary Conference in 1910, and the Evan- 
gelical Union of South America in 191 1. 

The large increase in the totals of the 
year 1914, in almost every department, 
over those of 191 2, shows that the twentieth 
century promises not only to equal but to 
exceed the wonderful progress of the nine- 
teenth. 

The following are some of the most sig- 
nificant figures of the table: 

Total incomes of British societies 

for 1914 $15,586,165 

Total missionary force in field.. . . 63,274 
Colleges, theological seminaries, 

and training schools 2 ,498 

Other schools 12,011 

Hospitals 317 

Free dispensaries 373 

The Government oi India and 
Missions 

The government of India is more and 
more realizing the value of the missionary 
as a factor in the development of that 
country. It has for some time co-operated 
with various missionary bodies in education, 
the care of lepers, and in medical work 
generally. Rev. J. G. Brown, D.D., sec- 
retary of the Canadian Baptist Foreign 
Mission Board, announces in the Canadian 
Baptist for March 18 that the Indian gov- 
ernment is seeking the co-operation of the 
Canadian Baptist Mission in the reform of 
certain criminal classes. "There are," he 
says, "some of the smaller tribes whose 
recognized occupation from time imme- 
morial has been that of professional thieves." 
They have constituted a great problem to 
the government, which realizes that they 
can never be reformed by force. Recently 
a letter was received by the Canadian Bap- 
tist Conference from the superintendent of 
police, in which he outlined a plan for the 
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establishment of a criminal settlement for 
the Pamulas, a tribe of notorious criminals. 
Briefly outlined, the scheme suggested 
is that the government give a certain tract 
of land, with buildings and all necessary 
equipment, including a bungalow for the 
superintendent, and furnish a squad of 
police who will act as guards. The plan is 



to have the government assume all responsi- 
bility, financial and otherwise, but to have 
a missionary act as superintendent. 

The experiment has already been suc- 
cessfully tried in other parts of the country 
and the Baptist Conference has considered 
the matter favorably and appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with the government. 



CHURCH EFFICIENCY 



Catholics and Protestants 

In order that the differences which exist 
between Protestant and Catholic might 
be discussed in the open, Rev. F. L. Lynch 
proposes in Christian Work for February 27 
that a conference be called comprising 
twenty Protestant leaders, both ministers 
and laymen, with twenty Catholic leaders, 
ecclesiastics and laymen. It is important 
for the American people to determine 
whether these two Christian bodies are to 
spend their time "fighting each other or 
fighting common foes of all religion." 
Accusations are brought by each of these 
bodies against one another. The Knights 
of Columbus have taken definite action to 
consider what is to be done with certain 
Protestant papers which are bitter against 
the Catholic church. Protestants at the 
same time are questioning certain political 
movements of the Catholic church as being 
dangerous to democracy. Mr. Lynch feels 
that "the only way these differences can 
be adjusted is by a frank and open discus- 
sion between both sides where each side 
should be at liberty to question the other 
side freely." 

"Preaching to the Hour" 

The preaching demanded by congre- 
gations today is not necessarily sermons on 
the war. They grow weary of discussions 
as to who is responsible for the European 
conflict. Neither do they demand dis- 
cussions of abstract theology. "The min- 
ister who meets the life of his congregation 



must preach to the times, but must not 
take his text from the times." 

What the congregation does demand of 
the preacher is that he explain how, in this 
hour when the very foundations of Chris- 
tian faith are shaking, they can possess in 
their souls the serene, comfort-giving peace 
which characterized the last hours of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Not the Stoic who grits his 
teeth and submissively endures, not the 
Epicurean "who flees when flight is possible, 
or laughs trouble off by forced merriment," 
but the prophet who, while he recognizes 
that truth is real, nevertheless teaches that 
"our sorrows may be converted into joys 
and our tribulations into glories" — he alone 
can meet the deepest need of humanity. 
"How can we have so shed abroad in our 
hearts the love of God that no untoward 
circumstance, material or spiritual, can 
destroy or darken it, how can we find a 
divine joy in an earthly sorrow?" is the 
question the congregation would have 
answered. (From the Outlook, February 
24, 1915-) 

Motion Pictures and the Saloon 

Opinion as to the moral effect of motion- 
picture theaters is by no means unanimous. 
The Literary Digest for February 13 notes 
the summary that is made of a circular of 
the National Board of Censorship of Motion 
Pictures in which the rather startling claim 
is made that the moving-picture shows may 
be reckoned as an ally of the temperance 
forces in their warfare against the saloon. 



